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state often do not permit of compliance. Relief may some day come 

through local legislation, but such reforms more often wait upon the 

inducement of reciprocity involved in regulation by international 

convention. 

Arthur K. Kuhn. 

Die Gleichheit der Staaten. By Max Huber. Stuttgart: Verlag von 
Ferdinand Enke. pp. 88-118. 

This pamphlet is a reprint of an article by Professor Huber, of the 
University of Zurich, which appeared in Juristische Festgabe des Aits- 
landes zu Josef Kohlers, 60. Geburtstag, issued by Dr. F. Berolzheimer. 

The article is divided into three parts, in the first of which Professor 
Huber discusses the events in the First and Second Hague Conferences 
by which the doctrine of the equality of states was brought into question. 
The various proposals leading to the erection of an International Prize 
Court and to the declaration in favor of a Court of Arbitral Justice are 
discussed, as well as the method of organizing the conferences themselves. 
The treatment in Part I is descriptive rather than critical, and is in- 
tended only as an introduction to Parts II and III. 

Part II answers in the affirmative the question, Is the equality of 
states a fundamental doctrine of international law? Professor Huber 
excludes from consideration all cases of so-called " half-sovereignty ; " 
treaties in which concrete matters affecting only the signatory powers are 
involved; eases in which, by treaty, powers are delegated to individual 
members of an administrative union; and ancient distinctions of rank 
among states. The concert of the great powers is discussed at length, 
with the conclusion that it not only lacks legal unity, but is not a politi- 
cally homogeneous group. " The concert of the great powers," he says, 
"is much less an institution which stands in opposition to the minor 
powers, than it is an institution for adjusting the divergent interests of 
the great powers." 

It is denied that the lesser powers have ever recognized the legal 
superiority of the great powers. Apparent violations of the principle 
of equality are explained on the ground that an independent state except 
in case of war acts voluntarily when it accedes to the wishes of another 
state. This is an academic conclusion that is far from convincing. 

Among writers on international law mentioned by Professor Huber, 
he finds almost unanimous support for the principle of equality, and 
therefore asserts that "practise and doctrine agree that a legal differ- 
entiation of states and a legal hegemony of great powers do not exist." 
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In Part III, the author gives his conception of the meaning of equality, 
and its place in a system of international law. " Equality does not 
mean equality in actual possessions, or equality of influence * * * but 
merely legal equality, equality in respect to international rights and 
duties." A system of " relative " equality is declared to be impracticable. 
"A classification of all states, or only of the minor powers, according to 
a general standard, that is, according to a system of relative equality, 
would be opposed not only on account of the consequent violation of 
absolute equality, but still more on account of the arbitrary character of 
every attempt to discriminate between states." 

Absolute legal equality should be maintained as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, and the endeavor should be to find that method of organization 
which corresponds to the essence of modern international law. The 
theory of political organization, as represented by the federation and 
confederation, is then examined, and a confederation of states, with due 
respect to the doctrine of equality, is declared to be possible and practical. 
But, " nothing can endanger the development of international law more 
than the attempt to establish rules and to introduce institutions which 
are not agreeable to great and small states alike. * * * The appeal 
of the lesser powers to that equality which is inherent in the principle 
of confederation, and which is the palladium of their independence, 
should not be condemned; because, on the basis of confederation and 
equality, a great development of international law is still possible. For 
the advancement of international law, a powerful organization is not 
necessary, but a political situation, in which the states, great and small, 
may meet with confidence." 

Professor Huber has made a valuable contribution to the literature of 
this subject; but he does not prove that legal equality can, in practice, 
take the place of actual inequality, or that effective international organ- 
ization is possible without violating the doctrine as understood by the 

minor powers. 

Frederick C. Hicks. 

England and the French Revolution, 1789-1797. By William Thomas 
Laprade (Johns Hopkins University Studies). Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press. 1909. pp. 232. 

The author says that the original purpose of this study was to show 
to what extent the popular agitations in England during this period 
owed their origin to the revolution taking place in France. But it having 



